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FOR THE CHILD. 


What has the Training School to 
ofier the child who is sent here? If 
the child is merely backward, having 
no brain lesion, we shall find it out as 
soon as possible, give him as much 
training as we can and then return 
him home to make such progress in 
the world as his eapacity will allow. If 
he be really feeble-minded, that is, if 
some of the brain eells are actually 
destroyed (and if that is so, no train- 
ing, drugs nor treatment can cure him) 
we shall give him care, training, cus- 
tody, entertainment and comfort as 
long as he shall live. 


When a child enters the Institution 
he receives on the day he arrives a 
preliminary examination by the Su- 
perintendent and is then sent to the 
hospital, where for several days he re- 
mains under the observation of the 

physician, who makes a careful physi- 
f * examination, recording all facts 
which may be discovered. After this 
period the heads of departments at one 
of their daily meetings decided in 
which group he shall live. Then there 
is an examinaiion by the Principal of 
the School Department and later by 
the Psychologist. 


The child is placed in the group with 
which it properly classifies, and here 
all home comforts, training in cleanli- 
ness, habits, ete. are observed. Our 
cottages are well ventilated, clean and 
tidy. We have a resident physician 
and a hospital and nurses in ease of 
sickness. There are musical instru- 
ments and amusements to entertain. 
Good, wholesome food is furnished in 
abundance. We have our own artesian 





wells giving pure water, many acres of 
farm land from which we get fresh 
fruits and vegetables and an exeellent 
dairy that furnishes plenty of milk. 


For training we have our sehool 
rooms where the elementary school 
branches, sense training, nature study, 
kindergarten, physical culture, bas- 
ketry, woodworking, sewing aud music 
are taught and the industrial shops 
where healthful and pleasant oceupa- 
tion is found in mat, mattress, shoe 
and dressmaking, carpentry tailoring, 
painting, ete 


For entertainment we have our 
groves, drives, lawns and flower gar- 
dens; the play corner with its zoo, 
merry-go-round, ball-field and donkey 
wagon; the library, store and parties, 
and each week thruout the winter 
months an entertainment of some 
character. Each school day all of the 
children assemble in the Hall to sing 
songs and listen to stories, thus start- 
ing the day with a laugh and a feeling 
of pleasure and happiness. 

That our parents are satisfied is 
shown by the kindly and appreciative 
letters we receive, by the encouraging 
spirit they leave behind when they 
visit the children and by the fact that 
those who make ingury of parents 
having children with us always bring 
thelr own. 

Our duty is to care for in the best 
way possible these children who ecan- 
not be cared for in the homes. Our 
aim is to give them all of the happi- 
ness and powers of which they are 
capable, and the result is shown in 
the children themselves, who live their 
little lives with a joy and thanksgiving 
impossible in the best of homes, 
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A PENNY SAVED. 


In the past, too little attention has 
been given to the mentally defective 
with, at the most conservative estimate, 
150,000 feeble minded in the United 
States and only about 15,000 being 
eared for in Institutions. It is time 
that a distinet effort be made to arouse 
the public mind and it is part of our 
duty to call attention to this class in as 
publie a manner as may be; their 
possibilities for good and evil and why 
society should give them care. 


It is poor policy for the tax payer to 
refuse to support a single child in a 
proper institution and then pay for his 
family through loeal charities. 


If not properly cared for many de- 
fective children who grow up become 
dangerous to themselves and to society; 
lacking judgment and will they are 
easily mislead. They become so called 
had boys and men in their ecommuni- 
ties. They steal, burn buildings, 
injure their neighbors, become drunk- 
ards and beggars, or become victims 
of crimes too horrible to contemplate; 
contaminating the morals of the 
neighborhood. 

Besides the moral effect and the 
financial cost of the misdemeanor, the 
tax payer must pay for arrest and fair 
trial, for lodging in the reform school 
or prison and suffer the danger of 
their return when sentence has expir- 
ed, to go through the same course 
again. 


The Board of Directors held its first 
quarterly meeting of the year on 
Wednesday, August 28th. Much 
routine business was transacted and 
plans for various improvements talked 
over. The reports of the officers were 
read, showing the condition of the 
Institution. Extracts of these reports 
will be published from time to time in 
the TRAINING SCHOOL. 


THE NEW ROBISON. 


We now have the boys comfortably 
settled in the new addition to Robison 
Cottage. There are two floors each 
divided into two sections or units, four 
in all. Each unit consists of a day 
room, dormitory, bath room, linen 
room, day clothing room, and an 
attendants room. All of the walls 
are white and the ceilings of metal 
painted in pleasing tints. The bath 
rooms contain six closets, bath tub, 
shower bath and six wash basins, tooth 
brush racks and towel shelves. The 
floors are Taylorite and the whole 
effect with the porcelain fixtures is 
sufficient to inspire a real cleanliness 
and morality. Such we believe the 
environment of every boy should be. 


The dormitories contain twenty-four 
white iron beds with brass knobs. 
The white spreads set them off very 
nicely. There is a well vented toilet 
in each dormitory. There are four 
air shafts for the entrance of fresh air 
direct from the outside and four vents 
which carry the foul air to the attie, 
thence out doors. 

The day rooms are equipped with 
benches, tables and ehairs and electric 
lights, so that they will be bright and 
cheery at all times. Here the boys 
have their plays, games and books. 

The attendants rooms are bright and 
airy and are comfortable in every way. 

The two long halls are broad and 
bright with a wide strip of linoleum 
running from end to end. The boys 
are much pleased with their new 
quarters and have already transform- 
ed their day rooms into Club rooms. 
Several of the rooms in the old build- 
ing may now be used to give us the 
much needed space for a dining room, 
clothing rooms, reception room, ete. 

We are all very proud of this new 
building and everyone is anxious to 


keep it looking fresh and new. 
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FOR THE TEACHER. 


Our greatest duty, however, is to the 
publie school teacher and the scienti- 
fic educator. The effort to give a ea- 
pability to think and act along reason- 
able lines brings us close to the great 
truths and principles of education. 
The lessons of Locke, Spencer, Froe- 
bel and Pestalozzi, which in the toss 
and whirl of modern school life have 
been forgotten are forced upon us 
when we face a mind in all of its 
native simplicity, and those great 
thoughts ‘*From the known to the un- 
known,’’ ‘*From the conerete to the 
abstract,’’ stand out in unmistakable 
terms as the procedure which must be 
followed. Why does the high school 
teacher say: ‘‘I should not have to 
teach these things. My children 
should have learned them years ago!”’ 
Why does the business man say: 
These boys and girls are not proper- 
ly fitted to take employment.’’ Too 
often beeause the Jessons were not 
presented in their simplest forms at 
the proper time and the child (at a 
time when memory is strong) filled his 
mind with remembered facts, not un- 


derstood ones. 


Soin this laboratory of ours we are 
learning that there is a scientific and 
an artistic side to all branches of learn- 
ing and that the latter is for the child. 
Only the balanced mind of the adult 
ean analyze and deal in abstractions, 
and so the alphabet and the multipli- 
cation tables, as such, the straight and 
curved lines in drawing, the scale in 
musie, dates in history and = conju- 
cations and declensions in grammar, 
when taught to a child, are simply 
filling his mind with facets comparative- 
ly unrelated to his present knowledge. 
Children can learn them, of course, 
an immense amount ot 
wasted. As well re- 

to thread a 
to understand 


but there is 
time and energy 
quire a child to learn 
needle before it sews, 
the principles of motion before it walks 
wood or 


or the laws of the erowth of 


the construction of steel before it uses 
the hammer. These school facts are 
so obvious to us that we too often for- 
get that they are the merest abstrac- 
tions to the child. 


Here we can prove by figures that 
praise will increase a child’s  efticieney 
and blame will take away from his 
energy, that encouragement stimn- 
lates to better work and discourage- 
ment robs from what powers are 
present, and that if you permit child- 
ren to do things instead of requiring 
them to be done you will get better 
work and in a much better spirit. 
Everyone knows and believes these 
things, you will say. Yes, but they 
forget them, they refuse to recognize 
the principle in actual practice, and 
because they were taught that a child 
should be seen and not heard when 
with adults they forget the latter 
phrase and wish him to proceed by 
rule and under repression when with 
his peers. 

When a child finishes reciting, are 
not the hands raised to point out his 
errors and not the things that are 
well done?) When lessons are marked 
is it not the /neorrect words or prob- 
lems that receive the blue peneil? 
Every errorthus emphasized falls upon 
the child’s mind like the stroke of a 
hammer and forms one of the down 
ward steps of discouragement. But in 
those glorious school rooms where the 
inaecuracies of immature minds are 
observed only to make them aecurate, 
where papers are marked to show 
what a child does know not what he 
does not know, there is a long ladder, 
each round bristling with eneourage- 
ment and success, leading upward to 
contidence and power. The feeble- 
minded child) requires us to see this 
important fact in child training, for 
if you discourage him he stops, he 
becomes stubborn or silent. He may 
be led but never driven. Does he not 
give a lesson to the teacher of his nor- 


mal brothers and sisters? 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 188 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, so that close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


SEPTEMBER 1907. 


A blue mark? Please renew your 
subseription. 


If we ean even approximately regis- 
ter a child’s ability to control and 
direct his own body it will give us a 
much more satisfactory basis Of elassi- 
fication than any we now have. 


Among our visitors during the past 
month we were glad to see Dr. English 
the new Superintendent of the State 
Sanatarium for Consumptives at Glen 
Gardner, N. J. With him was Dr. 
Jones, President of their Board. 


As the children are making their 
tests we often say to them ‘‘good,”’ 
splendid,’ ‘‘first class,’’ ete. and 
immediately there is an inerease of 
energy. If,on the contrary, censure 
is given, the power of the test falls 
below normal. 


Last Saturday the girls who work in 
the laundry were all bundled into a 
big wagon and with several of the em- 
ployees in charge and four big horses 
to do the pulling, made a trip to Par- 
vins pond. They had lunch along and 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly boat. 
ing, swinging in hammocks, ete. 


Our summer camping closed about a 
week ago and everyone pronounced 
this year the best yet. The weather 
was unusually good for camping. The 
huckleberries fine and the bathing 
splendid. Each group bewailed the 
faet that the season was so short that 
they had to be limited to a week. 


A short time ago Dr. Goddard enter- 
tained the members of the Summer 
Class with a stereopticon trip through 
the Alps, following the line that he 
traversed last summer. The pictures 
were fine and all enjoyed the journey 
very much. 


The members of the Summer Class 
visited the two county institutions near 
Bridgeton last month andon the way 
home stopped at Bridgeton and taking 
boats rowed up the Race to the Park. 
This is one of the most charming spots 
in the Kast and should be better 
known. 


The Vineland Summer School Alum- 
ni held its second annual meeting at 
the Training School on Saturday the 
24th. Plans for the coming year were 
worked out and the following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Lucile 
Nieol, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Viee Presi- 
dent, Miss Jane Shaw, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Seeretary, Miss Elizabeth MeGow- 
an, New York City,; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Miss Agnes Martz, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Treasurer, Miss Bertha Flowers, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


The Summer Sehool closed its fifth 
season on August 24th with fifteen 
gradnates. The teachers came from 
widely separated parts of the country, 
thus evineing the interest that is being 
taken in this elass of work. There 
are now Classes for special children in 
most of the large cities and each year 
others are being added. The class this 
year was very enthusiastic and earnest 
andthe members will go back to their 
work much better equipped to solve 
the problems of the backward child 
in the publie sehools. 
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A NEW MOVE. 


The readers of the TRAINING SCHOOL 
know that our institution has greatly 
broadened its conception of its work 
within the past few years. 

Impressed with the folly of trying to 
purify the stream without going to the 
source, we have set our face in the 
direction of the cause and prevention 
of Feeble Mindedness. 

Recognizing that a defective mind, is 
2 mind minus more or less of those at- 
tributes that complicate the study of 
the more completely developed mind, 
we have turned our attention toward 
the study and observation of what we 
have before us, believing that many 
facts will come to light that will be of 
inestimable value in the care and 
training of children both normal and 
defective. 

In accordance with this conviction 
we have raised funds and turned 
enough of the energies of the institu- 
tion into our Department of Psycho- 
logical Research to carry on a vigorous 


campaign for a trial year. 


RESULTS. 

We did not look for results in one 
year. But we have them. Not in 
the shape of solutions to our many 
problems but in the form of indications, 
‘‘leads,’”’ convictions and assurances 
that make it well nigh certain that we 
are on the right track. 

We are in the position of the miner 
who has judged from the lay of the 
land that there is gold just beneath the 
surface and having worked a while 
with pick and shovel has laid bare a 
vein of gold-bearing quartz that assays 
high and promises almost unthinkable 
quantities of the precious metal. Fhe 
great work lies ahead. Machinery 
up and methods devised. 
and patience will be 
is cheerfully give 


must be set 
Great labor, time 
expended but all 
because the gold is 1} . 

We do not know exactly who 1s go- 


1 sight. 


ing to finance our great enterprise—for 
it will require more than our institu- 
tion can spare from its other work, 
which of course must be done—but we 
have noticed in history that when the 
time was ripe for some great new 
movement ways and means for earry- 
ing it on were provided. 

The time is ripe. The rest will fol- 
low. 

A great many people are interested 
in our work. A great many people are 
ready to help us in all the ways they 
van. A great many people want to 
know more about our work. Many 
can find help in theories and practices 
which to us have been so much a part 
of our lives that we forget to mention 
them. 

All this must be met. We must get 
together on this and all who are in- 
terested in the newer phase of this 
work, must exchange ideas, compare 
experiences and state results. 


THE SUPPLEMENT. 


As a medium for this interchange 
and expression we propose to publish 
a quarterly “Supplement” to the 
{RAINING SCHOOL beginning probably 
with the December number. 

As implied above this Quarterly will 
be devoted to the theory and_ practice 
of training and edueating backward 
and feeble minded children and to. the 
scientific study of their condition, its 
causes and its prevention: and to the 
to public school practice 


adaptation 
proy ed cefticient here. 


of methods 

It will be our aim to make it valu- 
able to teachers in publie schools, to 
parents interested in education, to 
superintendents of schools and to 
physicians, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and philanthropists. 

It will be edited by the Superintend- 
ent assisted by Miss Morrison, Prinei- 
pal of the School Department and Dr. 
Gioddard of the Research Department, 
with the cooperation of such others 
outside this institution as mav be 
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selected from those willing to co- 
operate. 

It will contain a record of what we 
are doing in the above departments, 
what we plan to do, discussions of 
theories and policies of the institution, 
together with such other papers as 
may come to hand from those interest- 
ed. 


The first number will be sent to all 
subscribers to the TRAINING SCHOOL. 
After that it will be sent only to those 
who subseribe for it at the rate of 50 
cents a year. 


We hope all our present subscribers 
will send the extra 50 cents for the 
“Supplement.” You will find it quite 
worth while. 


Among the speakers before our 
Summer Class this year were Dr. 
Walls, our dentist, who spoke on the 
eare of children’s teeth and the defects 
usually found among such children: 
Dr. Risley, Who spoke of defects of 
sight and their treatment; Dr. Cornell 
who spoke on diseases of the nose, 
throat and ears and pointed out those 
which are remediable; and Mr. 
Maurice Fels, who spoke on children’s 
gardens. Those of the Institution and 
the Summer Class are grateful to 
the gentlemen for their hel p. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Summary of three years Experiments 


in Agriculture, 
ALFALPA. 


The introduction of alfalfa was de- 
cidedly an experiment. The first 
year’s attempt gave very doubtful re- 
sults. The methods of fertilizing have 
been deseribed in the November 1906 
number of the TRAINING SCHOOL. We 
now have growing seventeen acres of 
alfalfa and records of two experiments 
showing the possibilities of its use. 
The first, performed in the Spring of 
1905, used green alfalfa and crimson 


clover in place of purchased feeds for 
our dairy cattle. The second, perform- 
ed in the last three months of 1906, 
used alfalfa in place of purchased 
feeds. The results of both experiments 
show a saving of one-half a centa 
quart on milk produced or figuring 
another way a saving of 25 per cent 
on feed or $3.00 per day in feeding the 
Training Sehool herd. These experi- 
ments do not take into account the 
fact that it is profitable to grow alfalfa 
at $16.00 per ton, the price charged 
against the cattle in this experiment. 


FERTILIZING CORN. 

Twenty-five to thirty dollars worth 
of manure per acre in addition to fer- 
tilizer and green manure on sweet 
corn, field corn and sweet potatoes 
produced no appreciable increase of 
crop over the produce receiving no 
manure. The result is plain that this 
year’s money paid for manure was a 
loss so far as this year’s crop is con- 
cerned. Next year’s results will de- 
termine what the after effect will be. 
If the application of manure under 
these conditions does not pay, as 
shown by averaging three years re- 
sults, then the question must be 
answered, how should the manure and 
fertilizer be applied, in what quantities 
and on what crops to secure the most 
profitable returns? 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


At one hundred and fifty pounds per 
acre in addition to heavy fertilizing of 
white potatoes, has shown a financial 
gain of between five and six dollars 
per acre. Spraying these same po- 
tatoes with bordeaux mixture shows & 
gain of as much more. As a result of 
the experiments for the last two years 
we are following this plan on our en- 
tire crop this year. 


STORING POTATOES. 
Previous to three years ago our 


white potatoes were stored in heaps 
and there was always a heavy loss 
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from rot. The experiment of storing 
in baskets has proven a great success 
and now we may safely produce all of 
our own potatoes. About one basket 
in every two thousand spoils when 
stored in this way. 

MIXING FERTILIZER. 

By mixing for ourselves fertilizers 
used on our own farm there is a saving 
of many dollars on prices paid and al- 
so less chanee of getting adulterated 
goods. 

Once the above facts are proven as 
firmly established statements, the sav- 
ing or gain will be repeated year after 
year by simply following the rules 
proved to be right. The general 
effect of this experimental work on 
all having employment on the farm is 
to increase their interest and con- 
sequently their value to the institution. 

The cooperative experiment to learn 
the chief cause of stem rot and black 
rot In sweet potatoes is being carried 
on this year. Sweet potato plants 
from six different hot beds in the 
neighborhood are planted side by side. 
Its purpose is to compare the amount of 
black rot and stem rot on the farms 
from which these plants came with 


that of the experiment field, and = so’ 


determine whether it is the hot beds or 
the field eonditions that chiefly cause 


these diseases. 
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The meeting of the Grange Experi- 
ment Committee was the best yet 
considering not only the number 
present but the matters talked of and 
diseussed. We were fortunate in 
having Professor Blake from the State 
Experiment Station who is carrying 
ona great deal of work in fruit: ex- 


periments and Dr. Dick Crosby, in 


charge of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Edueation, who talked 
Agriculture in the public schools and 
explained how easily 
taneht without 


about 


this may be 


interfering W ith thie 


present course of study and in such a 
way as to make it valuable not only to 
the boys and girls in a district like 
Vineland but to their parents. 
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On August 22d the members of the 
summer ¢lass held their class day. _ It 
Was a most interesting and enjoyable 
time. The Superintendent, Psycholo- 
gist and Prineipal were splendidly 
taken off by members of the = elass. 
There were a number of original songs 
and a most interesting first reader, 
the lessons of which told of the doings 
of the various Summer School pupils. 
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There should be no place in the 
schools for the teacher whose manner- 
isms, habits and peculiarities have a 
depressing effect upon her children. 
She is constantly invalidating energy 
and often keeps her pupils back as 
much as she helps them forward. If a 
Waist or skirt disturbs the pupils it 
should by all means be kept out of the 


school. 


CLUBS. 


Our cottage Clubs have done much 
toward making our boys happy and 
are very helpfulto us in training. It is 
interesting to note that one of the 
prominent features of each Club is the 
disciplining of its own members in 
helping them to overcome faults, 
habits, ete. As an illustration some 





of the larger boys in 
Cottage like to slip into bed in. their 
underwear instead of waiting to put on 
their night gowns, and instead of 
scolding these boys as individuals a 
note was sent by the Supervisor 
calling attention to the things that 
should not be and suggesting that 
they as a Club deal with this matter 

A special meeting of the 
Club was called and they voted unani- 
mously that they would attend to this 


themselves 
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matter themselves. The children are 
usually very frank in expressing 
themselves and whenever a member 
does not live up to the requirements 
he is usually suspended for a period. 
Their impromptu entertainments have 
been enjoyed by all and the honor of 
being invited from one’s own Club 
to attend an entertainment given by 
another Club is much appreciated and 
sought after. A short time ago one 
of the boys received some money from 
home to give a dinner and he invited 
all the members of his Club; a happier 
lot of boys would have been hard to 
find. 

A. Hutchinson, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


And what shal] we say of the philan- 
thropist? With full hearts we must 
give him the credit and say he has 
made all of this possible. These two 
hundred acres of lands, now covered 
with beautiful trees, lawns and build- 
ings are his product. These twenty 
shapely buildings in which the children 
are cared for, trained, employed and 
amused are here because of his 
generosity and the children themselves 
who would otherwise be in suffering or 
want or at least in places entirely un- 
suited for them are here because of 
his goodness of heart. From corner 
to corner of the grounds we see ou 
every hand the results of the thought- 
fulness and free handedness of many 
of the men and women of this and 
other States. Some have contributed 
much, many have contributed a little 
but literally thousands have helped. 
But shall it stop here? Must we go on 





on this level? Surely not. The work 
must increase and expand. Having 
gone tbus far we find ourselves as it 
were on the brow ofa foothill, look- 
ing over the little valleys to the great 
peaks beyond. These we must climb 
if we would find the truth which we 
seek and so we eall again upon those 
who have helped, give us more aid, 
help us to find others who will carry 
on this which you have started. 

This work is of importance in al- 
most every line of human endeavor. 
We have pointed out many times how 
we may be and are of help to the 
physician, agriculturist, psychologist, 
the teacher and the parent. We have 
shown that it is better for the taxpayer 
to eare for a child in a properly 
equipped Institution than it is to at- 
tempt to house him in an Almshouse 
or Children’s Home. 

We have tried to make as public as 
possible the results of our work. But 
altho much has been done, there still 
remains a great deal to do and in order 
to do that we call again for help. Our 
work has not been a failure and those 
who have given in the past know that 
the money has not been wasted. The 
work of the Institution has not been 
wasted. The work of the Institution 
has not been allowed to run down, so 
that it is a broken down cause that is 
asking for help to be lifted to its feet 
again. It isa thriving, flourishing In- 
stitution which, like a young animal is 
ready to grow in its possibilities and in 
its accomplishments but must have the 
food to give it blood, muscle and 
strength if it will aeceomplish that 
which will make its owners proud to 
have developed it. 


Be sure to read 


“A NEW MOVE” 


on page five of this issue and subscribe for 


“THE SUPPLEMENT” 


a thirty-two page quarterly. 


50 cents per 


annum. 








